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Trace Science then, with modefty thy guide, 
Firft ftrip off all her equipage of pride; 
Deducl what is but vanity, or drefs, 
Or learning's luxury, or idlenefs; 
Or tricks to rtiew the ftretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain: 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created aits. 

Pope. 
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fT'H E Author begs leave to remark to his Reader, that his 
Thoughts upon Matter are here placed in the order in which 
they -were conceived; and that when he had written the firfl and 
fecond Chapters, he had not anticipated the lafl, or even the 
two following : that he had never read any Author who had 
conjidered Matter in this way, whereby to fajhion his mind to a 
fyjlem, nor did he even know that thoughts Jimilar to thefe, had 
ever been conceived* 

The Reader, therefore, will enjoy the advantage of having his 
ideas on the fubjeft, excited in the fame order that the Author's 
were, •which he confiders mojl natural, therefore beft; the fubjetl 
growing out of iff elf Indeed he conjidered words as being the 
mofl imperfetl ftgns of thoughts; of courfe, the mojl common 
fource of impofition : he, therefore, cautioufy avoided any 
information upon his fubjetl from that fource, lejl, infiead of 
acquiring information, he foould imbibe prejudice; and depended 
upon reafon alone for truth. 

When the Author had done what is contained in this Treatif, 
a f eve re illnefs put a flop to further progrefs in the work, and 
thereby prevented him not only from giving abetter arrangement 
to this Dijfertation, but alfo from Jhowing how the theory of it 
would apply in praclice, which he, perhaps too vainly, conjidered 
would be important information to mankind. 

After waiting many months, the Author finds his indifpofttion 

fo obflinate as to make him defpair, at leaf for a long time, of 

recovering that health of body and vigour of mind, which is 

required for fuch an arduous work. The Reader, therefore, 

will find in it a great deal of matter ortfy propofed to his mind, 

not 
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not fnifjedfor »/; but if he have been in the habit of thinking 
clofely upon things, the hints may be fufficient ; if not, perhaps 
the moji prolix manner -would afford but little information to the 
mind of indolence. 

The Author is aware that his fubjecl has the prejudices of 
mankind to combat; he the more regrets that he is obliged to 
expofc it to them in this imperfect fate : but if his health and 
private concerns of life will hereafter permit, he promifes the 
fubjecl all the advantages which fo weak a fupporter can give it. 
In the mean while he hopes that fame generous and flronger mind 
than his, may anticipate this nece/Jity y and do the fubjecl juf ice. 
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ESSAY on MATTER. 

J 

CHAP. I. 
MATTER SIMPLY CONSIDERED; 

See thro' the air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All Matter quick, and burfting into birth. 

Pope. 

THE term Matter includes every thing that we carf 
poffibly fee, hear, feel, tafte, or fmell. Our minds 
can have no information or conception of that 
which is not material. A complete divifion of matter is 
impofiible, and to our fubjectunneceflary: it is of it's general 
principles only that we mean to treat. 

"We mall therefore obferve, firft, the Combination of 
Matter, fecondfy, it's Motion, and thirdly, it's Duration. 

It is generally known what in Chymiftry is meant by 
Affinity. On this principle not only the union of all com- 
pound bodies depends, but alfo their confiftence and form* 

The Union of Bodies is of different kinds, or what we 
fhall name Perfect and Imperfect. The imperfect may 
Include thofe bodies which, after union, maintain all their 
primary qualities unchanged. The perfect thofe whofer 
fmall and imperceptible parts, when united, apparently lofe 
their primary form and quality. 
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We can feparate the component Parts of Bodies until we 
come to what, from the imperfection of our fenfes, we are 
obliged to call Firsts, which in reality they are not, being 
themfelves compounds. The particles of matter which enter 
into their compofition, are fo fmall, and bear fo much 
nearer relation and likenefs to each other, that our eyes are 
eluded in the fearch. There is no body but what is a 
compound. 

We find ourfelves capable of compounding any tivo Firfts: 
Of which compound we can form another, and add com- 
pound to compound without end; for every new compound 
makes the mafs groffer, and thereby fits it to unite with 
grofTer things. As we know no end of compounding, fo il 
follows that we can know no beginning. 

Matter cannot waste. Philofophy and Reafon 
can allow nothing fupernatural to happen in this world, as 
it carries with it an idea of imperfection in Omnipotence, 
which is both impious and abiurd. — I cannot then imagine 
what motives could have induced mankind to entertain 
notions of the perifhable nature of Matter. They feem to 
fpeak of it Poo as a natural effect of things, and not mira- 
culous. Making things into nothing requires no lefs power, 
and is not lefs miraculous, than making nothing into things. 
To fuppofe that Matter could wafte or perifh, and that this 
is constantly happening, muft carry with it the fuppofition, 
that Matter muft be conftantly creating de novo, which is 
taking from the Deity the attribute of omnipotence. 

Can that power be omnipotent, which requires time for it's 
operation? Can that wifdom be infinite, which obferves 
imperfections in it's own works, and fees a neceffity for 
alterations? Infinite wifdom knew at firft what was neceffarr 
to be done, and there could have been no fpace between, 
conceiving and doing in infinite. 
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If, to ufe words which are adapted to our own capacities 
and not to things, I may be allowed to fpeak of a beginning 
where there was none, I would fay, that when the Creator 
firft conceived the defign of creation, he muft at that inftant 
have conceived the whole defign; and his power was ready, 
at that inftant, to fpeak that whole into exiftence : nothing 
after that could be necefiary. 



CHAP. IL 

MATTER AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
VITAL PRINCIPLE. 

\yC7HER.E there is Motion in one Particle of Matter, or 
in a number of Particles of Matter, making what we 
call Body, and the motion of this particle or body is 
independent, i. e. not influenced or actuated by any other 
particle or body to motion Amply, there is Life. We do 
not include that influence, which all bodies receive from the 
elements, either, primarily, rrom themfelves, or, fecondarily, 
through the medium of fome other matter or body. All 
Matter is po fie fifed of life, fpirit, action, or motion. What 
is called inanimate Matter, owes it's motion or life no more 
to the elements, than what is acknowledged to be animate. 
— This elementary influence prefuppofes. the animation of 
bodies; for as thefe cannot move without that influence, fo 
neither can that influence, where there is no life. — To fay 
that the elements alone give motion, is to fay that the 
elements give life, which is denying an Universal Agent, 
or making him appear to act more by intermediate agents, 
than Philofophy will allow. 

No one, I prefume, will doubt the independent Motion 
of Matter in that form which we name Animal, at leaft that 
it is as independent as in men. — We allow animals to be a 
compofition of Matter without Soul, yet we allow them to 

be 
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be poflefled of the principle of motion. It is from this 
motion folely, that we allow them to be pofTerTed of life; 
for there is nothing befides, that can or does influence the 
mind to make it affent to this truth, that Animals have 
Life; and it is from the different combinations of motion 
and matter, that we form our ideas of the different kinds of 
animals. — It is then from motion, and nothing elfe, that wc 
judge of and allowMatter, of aparticular kind of compofition, 
to be poffeffed of the living principle— the fame evidence muft 
have the fame weight in every other kind of compofition. 

"Wherever Motion is dilcoverable in Matter, be the form 
of it what it may, we muft acknowledge it to entertain the 
living principle. But it may be faid, that though motion be 
an evidence of life in matter of certain forms, and where the 
motion is of certain kinds, yet motion of every kind will not 
prove the exiftence of life in matter of every form. This 
abfurdity of fuppofing a Caput Mortuum* muft appear 
to every one who confiders the connection and dependence 
which exift in all bodies upon each other, — the motion which 
this connection fuppofes, — and life which motion evidences. 
There is a perpetual exchange of matter with matter of every 
form. The animal creation, for inftance, is conftantly 
exchanging parts with the earth and it's atmofphere. If the 
matter compoling annuals be animate, and that of the earth 
inanimate, how can thefe be united? This would be to 
fuppofe that two oppoiites could exift in one body, whereas 
it is the nature of oppofites to recede from each other, and 
nothing can be greater oppofites than life and death. 

The independent Motion of Matter in that form called 
Vegetable, can be as little doubted as in Animals. — Storms, 
earthquakes, fires, floods, do not caufe vegetation, any 
more than they do generation in animals. The natural or 

preter- 

* If any one coulJ prove to me the Annihilation of any Matter, be it ever fo fmall, 
they would have no difficulty in proving to me, my own Annihilation, which, until 
, hen, I am by no means willing to grant. 
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preternatural motion of bodies, no more contribute to the 
motion of matter in vegetables than in animals ; they, like 
us, receive only the natural and gentle influence of the 
elements, and thereby make a link in that chain, which 
conneas all matter, and which is the harmony of creation. 
We fliall be more particular in fpeaking of motion in 
vegetables, when we come to treat of the nicer operation of 
matter in that action which we call Thinking. 

We come now to fpeak of the Motion of Matter in thofe 
forms where it is lefs obfervable upon a fuperficial view of 
things ; but where, upon a nearer view, it is not lefs evident 
than in either of the other forms mentioned. 

Whoever doubts the Motion of Matter in the form of 
a Stone, let him take the trouble to look upon the firft rock 
in his way, and he will fee it's furface mouldering. What- 
ever decays muft be repleniihed — for Matter cannot 
waste. 

Stones then give to and receive matter from other bodies. 
Circulation is a very perfect motion. — Will any one aflert, 
that the motion of giving and receiving of it's fubftance does 
not exift in the ftone with only that afliftance which they, 
in common with us and animals, receive from the elements ? 

The Motion of Matter in the various forms of Minerals is 
more obfervable, as it is more lively. There is a conftant 
fluctuation of matter in all mineral bodies. 

When Miners open a mine, and do not find the ore they 
are in purfuit of, in the quantity and purity which they 
expected, they fay the Mine is not ripe, and clofe it 
up again that the metal may have time to grow. 

If Matter have not the vital principle, then have I the 
power of creating. — The bulk of my form is increafed by the 

matter 
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matter which, in the action of eating, infpiration, and 
abforption, I add to mylelf. If this matter have not the 
principle of life, how can I make it partake of me, and 
thereby partake of life ? Can I unite dead and living things. 
Or, can they be united in me, ? 

Chymifts tell us that the Union of Bodies depends upon 
the Affinity, i. e. the likenefs, which matter in one form, 
has to matter in another form, and tell us no further. 

We have before mentioned the different kinds of Union 
produced by Affinity--the perfect and imperfect— But what 
gives the quality of union, and preferves the exiftence of 
the compound? It is the living principle in one body, 
inclining it to affociate with the living principle in another 
body. Without this living principle, that inclination, 
which fuppofes motion, could not exift. 

Let me here give a cafe of Affinity,* where that operation 
happens in objects large enough to make it vifible. — We 
obferve that mankind incline to affociate with mankind; 
the feveral tribes of animals with each other, in preference 
to thofe not of their kind : this is not from the election of 
form to form, but of action to action — this is called Affinity. 

What Chymifts call Dc-compofition may be limply 
illuftrated thus : If a Horfe, wanting his natural companion, 
form an attachment to an Ox, and a third fubftance be 
added, namely, a horfe, the firft attachment is immediately 
diffolved j the one horfe attaching himfelf to the other. 

It is upon this principle only, that we can rationally 
account for the Action of Affinity. — I would, therefore, not 
have Chymifts to fay, that union depends upon the relation, 

affinity, 

• This is an inftanceof the impeifecl Action of Affinity. The perfect affinity is 
the union of the various matter in one entire organized body j but this will be 
illuftrated, whjn we fpeak of the nicer operation of matter. 
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affinity, or likenefs, which matter in one form, has to 
matter in another; but upon the relation, affinity, or like- 
nefs, which the living principle in one form of matter, has 
to the living principle in another. 

Gravitation, Attraction, or whatever name be given to 
that which induces to Motion, depends upon the Principle 
of Affinity. — Some may object, that there is a difference 
between that which induces to animal, and that which induces 
to mechanical motion — As well may they fay, that there is 
a difference between that which induces to motion, when I 
walk and when I run; the latter being no more than the 
iirft motion incrcafed: for upon the principle of affinity 
or attraction, depends all motion; as much mine when I 
walk or run, as the needle's when applied to the loadftone, 
or alkalies when applied to acids. 

In fome inftances of the perfect Union, there is the raoft 
lively Action; matter meeting and uniting to matter with 

fuch velocity as to produce heat, and fometimes fire. 

There are other bodies which are fo volatile, and have a 
quality fo much refembling our notions of life, that men are 
forced to give them the fame general name, i. e. Spirit; 
though they affect to have a different meaning, which they 
cannot define. 

We may try the art of Chymiftry in vain, to feparate the 
component Parts of Bodies, until we find an uncompounded 
particle of matter, which may be ftrictly faid to be sui 
generis — but, as far as our investigations can go, we find 
every part poffcffing the living principle. We cannot 
feparate it from matter — to us they are the fame : for 
what is indivifible, is to us infinite. — Matter and the living 
principle, therefore, are co-exiftent: the one as durable as 

the other, and both from everlafting to everlafting. 

The Ignorant and Proud may exclaim, are wd nothing more 
than finely-qualified matter! Is there no other distinction 

between 
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between us and the brute creation, than the fame matter 
more nicely organized! Notwithft:inding the envied place of 
diffinction man fuppofes himfelf to hold in this world, 
compared to other matter in it; notwithstanding his impious 
boaft of fucha near relation to the great Universal Cause 
of this and all worlds, as to fuppofe himfelf, after the Angels, 
his firft and moft perfect work— he is no more than the firft 
order of animals. 



CHAP. III. 

THE GENERATION AND CHANGE OR 
DEATH OF MATTER. 

IFE is generated, continued, and terminated, upon the 
-*— * fame principles in what are called inanimate, as in 
animate things. 

None will difpute that the production of vegetable Life, is, 
by the action of generation, the coalition of male and female. 
Their death happens from the fame caufes as in animals, by 
accidental impairs of their Structure, or by time which 
wears them out. By accident, I mean what we call the 
irregular motions of the elements, either acting directly of 
themfelves, or indirectly through other bodies. 

I have faid what we call irregular Motions, as they 
are not in reality irregular, fince they anfwer the 
intention of the Universal Agent, in making things 
comport with that ftate of frailty which he, no doubt, 
deftined for this world. — By decay of time, I mean that the 
vital principle, which is joined to all matter, may be made 
to be ftronger than the matter in any one form, and over- 
act it; or, the operation of each upon the other, may, in 
time, weaken both, fo as to make them mutually difpofed 
to feparate, and thereby anfwer the intention before men- 

tioncdy 
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tioned, of making things confident with the ftate of frailty, 
for which this world was deftined from the beginning. 

That Mineral and other Subftances generate, follows from 
their decaying. — That they are pofleffed of the living prin- 
ciple, we have faid, follows from their motion and change 
of form. May it not be prefumed, from their connection 
with other animated things, and their likenefs to them in 
every other efTential, that they are like them alfo in their 
generation and death ? For Nature maintains an uniformity 
in all her operations. — The feeds of feveral vegetables, and 
their'mode of generation, have been lately difcovered; but 
before thefe difcoveries, it was not doubted that they had 
feeds becaufe they were too fmall to be obferved by the 
naked eye. Their analogy, in every other efTential, to other 
vegetables, went for a proof of their likenefs to them in 
this particular. 

As the Principle of Life in the things we are treating of, 
is united to matter infinitely fmall, fo we cannot difcover 
with our eyes, the parvs of generation, nor the procefs, as 

in animals and vegetables. In fuch cafes we muft recur, 

for our arguments, to eftablilhed principles and analogy; 
and the reafoning here, muft be as valid as the reafoning upon 
facts: if there be error, the error will be in the reafoning; 
for what is well eftablifhed as a principle, becomes a ftanding 
fact in all cafes which apply. — Have we not then juft' grounds 
to fuppofe, nay, does it not amount to demonftration, that 
life is generated and terminated by the fame means here, as 
we know it to be in other living things ? — Otherwife we muft 
fay, that this is an exception, and the only exception, to a 
general principle, viz. That Nature maintains an 
Uniformity in all her Operations. 

When an human Body ceafes ail thofe Motions which 
conftitute the action proper to man, we make a grofs com- 
panion between it and a body in the Action of Man, and 

B fay 
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fay it is dead. — When we fee a limb removed from an hu- 
man body, we make a grofs companion between it and the 
body to which it was Juft before united ; — the aclion in the 
one being apparent to the eye, the other not — we fay the 
limb is dead. — Here we fee how far a fingle word, the 
word dead, impofes upon our judgement. — If words were 
away, which here as in many other cafes, and in all, more 
or lefs, act as an opiate to the mind, from the obftinate 
habit we have of receiving founds for things which they do 
not defcribe ; if words Avere away, then our minds would 
combine ideas, in the cafe which I have juft mentioned, as 
follows, and our judgement would approve the combina- 
tions. — If life extends to all matter, it muft extend to all 
matter in it's priftine ftate, i. e. uncompounded ; fo it muft 
extend to matter fmall beyond our comprehenfion. Life 
cannot depend upon compofition. If any doubt, let them 
try the poffible erTecls of compounding, and they will find 
them to be all grofs; it gives a grofs variation to the form, 
fize, motion, &c. of matter ; but it is grofs only : for in 
it's own priftine ftate, &c. each particle of matter is retained 
in the compound^ though the compound is capable of deceiv- 
ing our fenfes upon a fuperficial view. 

Suppofe a number of men crouded together, making a 
form which, in Ta&ics, would be called a folid fquare, and 
their motion united in one point ; this fquare is compofed 
of men, files, companies, regiments, brigades. Now, fup- 
pofe a Being whofe organ of feeing is fo grofs, that to it this 
fquare appears as fmall as the moll minute object does to 
our's, he will fee but one form, fize, and motion, and thofe 
altogether different from the fize, motion, and form, which 
each individual gives in to this compound ; and hence may 
conclude as reafonably as we do in other things, that this 
iquare has but one life and one motion. 

Combination then cannot deftroy matter and motion: but 
by uniting various forms, and of courfe various motions, 

the 
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the compound motion becomes as different from that which 
each particular motion contributes, as the compound form 
does from that which each particular form contributes. 

Every thing prefented to our view is a compound j and 
our own bodies perhaps the moft compounded of all. — 
Like our military analogy, it may be faid to be compofed of a 
great number of individual fubftances. — If a limb be lopped 
from it, that limb lofes the motion of the body, which be- 
fore it helped to compofe, the Motion propbr to the 
Man compound ; but all the matter which enters into the 
compofition of the limb retains it's priftine motion, form, &c. 
fo a company or regiment drawn from our fquare, lofes 
the motion of that hody, which it before helped to compofe, 
the motion proper to a folid fquare : but every individual 
which enters into the compofition of that company or regi- 
ment, retains his own motion, form, &c. 

A ceffation of that motion which conftitutes the Ac- 
tion proper to Man we have called Death; and, con- 
tenting our minds with the found of that word, we take it 
for granted that the operation of death has happened to eve- 
ry particle of matter, which went to the compofition of that 
form whofe motion has jufl ceafed, though parts of that body 
enter immediately into the compofition of vegetables and 
animals, and even into another body like it's own. 

It would be well to prevent the further impofition of this 
Word, to give the operation of death it's proper name, i. e. 
a name which will be a better fign of it's operation, and call 
it a CHANGE ; for death, in the fenfe which it is ufed, 
cannot happen any more than Eternity can end.— Matter 
can change it's form, or, to fpeak more properly, the form 
of matter can be changed to our grofs fenfes; but matter 
cannot ceafe to be matter, and as life is co-exiftent with mat- 
ter, life cannot ceafe. Death may be as properly applie d to 
the beginning of life as to it's termination ; for the beginning 

of 
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of life (or motion) in one form, has it's origin in the 
death, or what we wilh to be called the Change, of another 
form. Emerging from one kind of exiftence into another 
is Life beginning ; emerging from one kind of exiftence 
into another is Life ending : hence the propriety of the 
word Change in the place of the word Death, 'lhis 
Change is conftantly happening in all matter, and in all 
caufes and effects are the fame. 

Every thing is poffeffed of the fame living principle. That 
which caufes motion in one form, caufes it in every form of 
matter, though the fame principle does notcaufe the fame mo- 
tion or action in all; the difference lies in the difference of 
compounding. Matter in one form or compound is actuated 
by this principle, in a manner conformable to that particular 
compound or form. The perfection or imperfection of this 
motion, if wc have a right to fay that one kind of motion is 
more perfect than another, is owing to the perfection or im- 
perfection of it's compounding. But we fhould fpeak with 
diffidence on this head ; for how can we judge of the imper- 
fection of that motion which exifts in bodies whofe bulk ami 
motion are too fmall to make them evident to the naked 
eye, and of which we can only fay, that they are matter, 
and have motion ? Their fmallnefs fhould not be an argu- 
ment of their imperfection, any more than the largenefs of 
body and motion in another, fhould be an argument of their 
imperfection. Every thing which we fee partakes of infinites, 
and that which is infinite extends, on all fides, to fmall as 
well as to large — great and fmall are words adapted to 
finite; in infinite there is no great or fmall. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE FINER COMPOSITION AND ACTION OF 
MATTER. 

THE miftaken pride of man may afk, Is there no 
difference in the SOUL which informs my body, and 
the living principle which actuates matter in other forms ?•— 
I anfwcr, that, if by Soul is meant fomething diftindt from 
matter, or that which is immaterial applied to the matter of 
my body, and thereby inducing motion or a&ion, I can- 
not comprehend the queftion ; becaufe I can have no ideas 
of that which is immaterial. — It muft be a fomething, or 
rather a nothing (for fomething is matter) which is not 
known in philofophy or reafon ; and, we would wifh to fpeak 
here of things only which belong to reafon. 

Reafoning is no more than the flneft operation of matter 
which we know of ; and we can reafon upon nothing but 
matter. — Reafoning is the comparing of material impreffions 

or ideas. We cannot reafon without comparifon. The 

foul, in the fenfe of my queftion, is not matter ; we know 
Nothing that is not matter ; we have Nothing to com- 
pare things with but matter; we cannot, therefore, reafon 
upon foul in the fenfe of my queftion, for want of compa- 
rifon. The word Soul gives us another inftance of the 
impofition of words. We cannot realize what our fenfes 
cannot perceive, what our reafon cannot operate upon and 
affent to. Reafon, in vain, may try it's operation upon Soul; 
it will find nothing to compare it to, and can therefore con- 
vince us of Nothing, but that the foul, in the fenfe of 
my queftion, is Nothing. If the foul be not matter, it is 
Nothing. 

Let me afk any one how I can reafon upon Nothing ? 
And with what kind of propriety or truth I can fay, that I 
believe I am poffefied of a foul which my reafon cannot act 

upon, 
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upon, therefore cannot afient to? For when I fay I believe 
a thing to be, I mean that my reafon affents to the exigence 
of that thing ; I cannot believe what my reafon cannot com- 
prehend and affent to, for I can have no idea of it. Ideas, 
we have faid, are the impreflions of matter upon our minds, 
and reafoning the comparing of thofe ideas; until then you 
add matter to foul, i. e. give unto fome matter the name 
of foul, and define what kind of matter you mean by that 
name, we cannot reafon upon it. 

I muft therefore anfwer my querift in a way as little gra- 
tifying as before, viz. that reafon knows no difference in the 
nature of that which actuates him, and that which aftuates a 
vegetable, an oyfter, or a fione. — The different action de- 
pending upon the different compofition of matter. 

Every compound has it's proper action affigned to it. If 
man had confined himfelf to this, and had not ftrayed 
in romantic and vifionary fpeculation, from what he calls the 
natural into what he calls the moral world, he would long 
before this have come to a proper knowledge of himfelf. 
The word Scepticism would have no ufe in our language, 
for then the mind would have no dealing with that which 
it could not operate upon and aflent to. Man, then, would 
better fupport his real character of dignity, than by inipi- 
oufly fuppofing himfelf to be, what he is not, but two removes 
from the great Universal Cause. We do not conceive 
the frog to be greater, becaufe in his own proud imagination 
he had fwelled himfelf to the fize of an ox. May we not 
juftly fuppofe that man ftands in the fame ridiculous view 
to thofe, whofe rank in creation as far exceeds his, as his 
does the frog's, when he fwells himfelf in his own proud 
imagination, to a fize that is not his ? 

But what is this univerfal principle, which actuates all 
bodies, all matter ? 

Before 
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Before we anfwer this queftion, let us afk ourfelves, 
what is the ftrength and extent of our reafon, that we may 
not, by ovei {training or going beyond it, be found groping 
in the dark ? Let us try how far reafon can go in fearch of 
the Universal Cause, upon which motion depends : but, 
in this fearch, let us be governed by reafon, and let alone all 
that is beyond that, for where the End of compar- 
ing IS, THERE THE End OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
must BE. That which we cannot know, our reafon tells 
us, is what our compofition was not d,eligned to know. 

"We can ufe no name that will give us an idea of God as 
a Being. All that we can know of him muft be from his 
action; the moft applicable name that we can ufe, is that 
which beft defcribes this action ; I would then prefer this, 
the UNIVERSAL CAUSE. 

That there is a God we believe from this, that 
Things are, and that they move. Things could 
not be, and cannot act without a Cause. This negative 
argument muft be decifive in proof of a God. What can- 
not be otherwife, muft be fo. If we could ufe affirmative 
arguments, then could we define the nature and powers of 
God, which would be to deprive him of his great charac- 
teriftic INFINITE. This argument is fhort, yet longer 
than was neceffary, becaufe Words at all were unneceflaiy. 
We have complained of language, as affording the moft im- 
perfect flgns of thoughts ; this is a fubjcct that will fcarcely 
apply to words at all, but belongs entirely to the thoughts. 

The beft idea that my mind can have of God, is from the 
idea it has of TRUTH ; wherever I find this, I feel in myfelf 
an inftantaneous glow of ineffable love, reverence, and ado- 
ration, Av-hich tell me, this muft belong to the UNIVER- 
SAL CAUSE, this muft be God. Thefe fenfations I can- 
not convey to others, becaufe words cannot be made to have 
relation to them. If I could, I fhould have a power which 

God 
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God only has; the power of communicating himfelf. It is 
therefore a fubject that belongs to the thoughts only ; a 
fubject in which words only tend to lead us on from error 
to error, and would keep us forever in darknefs, and under 
the harrow of doubt, hefitation, and uncertainty. 

Wherever Truth is, and is rightly underftood, it can- 
not be difagreeablc, but mult and will, in good minds, excite 
all thofe emotions which I have mentioned. But whenever 
I impioufly attempt to identify God, — to give him a hkenefs 
to any thing which I can conceive of, — to fhape him to my 
comprehenfion, and fafhion him after the frailty of my 
fenfes, I cannot feel that fatisfiiaion, love, reverence and 
devotion ; becaufe, in this prophane way of reafoning, I do 
not find Truth, I do not feel my God. And I wifh that 
all men would be certain, that they do not entertain all that 
lov? reverence and devotion for words which are meant for 
God. As the Universal Cause is infinite, fo it is 
incomprehenfible. Every thing that belongs to it, muft, 
like itfelf, be infinite and incomprehenfible. What is finite 
cannot comprehend infinity ; the one being compofed of 
parts, the other not. Here then R E A 3 O N art thou 
bounded ! 

Let us now tiy the extent of reafon in anfwering our 
queftion, What is this univerfal principle which actuates 
all matter ? 

If we attempt to trace the living principle to it's origin, 
v.'hich we muft do to know it's nature, we fhall find the 
purfuit to be vain ; we cannot carry the art of de-com- 
pounding fo far as to find one uncompounded particle of 
matter, and in every divifion we find the living principle 
infeparable. — That which is not divifible, muft be one. 
Matter and life are not divisible, though the attempt be made 
as far as human underftanding can go, and all that is beyond 
that, is, to us, infinite. Matter and life are then to us, 

one 
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one and the fame thing •, and the word innate has as much, . 
meaning as the word Instinct, in the fenfe they are uied, 
both affect to hold a diftinction that does not exift. If 
a thing has a quality which cannot be feparated from it, 
that quality is a part of the thing, is one with it, and can- 
not be taken from it without destroying the nature of 
matter, which cannot be done. 

Though, in purfuit of the origin of life, we find ourfelves 
loft in the great ocean of infinity; yet we find, what we be- 
fore hinted, that matter and life are one and the fame thing. 
What we call Soul then, or the power of thinking, reafon- 
ing, or reflecting, is no more than the operation of matter, 
acquiring that power of operation from it's particular kind of 
compofition j and the great difference we obferve in the 
action of matter is owing to the great difference of compo- 
fition. 

Though we cannot know exactly how the action of think- 
ing is performed ; yet, by tracing the lefs perfect action of 
matter, and comparing it with that which in us is it's molt 
perfect action, we may obtain fome idea of the operation 
of thinking : we fhall then fee that it is performed by the 
accordance of matter to matter ; and all the phenomena of 
this furprizing action of matter is to be accounted for from 
the delicate variety of compofition or form. 

Let us now try how far we can trace the effects of con- 
formity, by beginning with it's grofs effects, and purfuing 
it to it's fineft. 

An oblong fquare of fix feet by two will receive my body 
into it, but not a coach. The eye of a needle maybe made 
to receive the point of another, but not it's head. Artifls, 
in the fine branches of mechanical fciences, carry this ac- 
cordance of form in matter to a nicety almoft impervious to 
an untutored eye. The action of matter in a fpring is upon 

C this 
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this principle. Suppofe an extended piece of iron or wood, 
of a determined length and breadth, the matter of it's com- 
pofition has an equal accordance in conformity on all it's 
fides ; let the two ends of this rod be drawn towards 
each other, and you thereby make the conformity lcls on 
the one fide by what is to it preternatural compreffion, and 
lefs on the other fide by preternatural extenfion ; the mo- 
ment the force which held the rod in this tortured pofition, is 
removed, it recovers the place which the various forms of 
matter in it's compofition require and induce. 

Having difcovered the principle of action in a fpring, it 
would be eafy for us to fhow the caufe of all the harmony 
of motion which we admire in a clock. Thefe things give 
us an idea of the ufe which mankind are capable of deriving 
from this principle. — What furprizing effects he can produce 
fimply from the variety of form which he finds in or gives to 
matter. Next, let us trace this principle in things where it 
acts more perfectly, and where, for this reafon, it's opera- 
tion recedes further from our grofs fenfes. 

We fhall find that it is upon this principle the circula- 
tion which is neceffary to vegetable exiftence is carried on. 

The matter which is proper for the nourishment of a tree, 
is received into it by it's roots, it's leaves, and it's bark: all 
thefe are provided with veffels, whofe mouths, from their 
particular fhape, are calculated to receive matter of a parti- 
cular fhape only, and refufe matter of other forms which 
would be injurious to the tree. It is alfo furnifhed with 
excretory veffels of a fhape calculated to return to the earth 
and air, particles of matter of a particular fhape, which is 
it's fuperfluous matter (from which the ftill finer veffels have 
feparated and retain it's finer parts) and thefe excretory vef- 
iels will refufe matter of another fhape, and which is ne- 
ceffary for the increafe and exiftence of the tree. 

Now 
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Now let us trace the operation of this principle in our 
own bodies. And here that circulcation which is neceffary to 
it's animal exiftence, is carried on in the fame way as in the 
tree, the difference being altogether uneffential. Nutrition, 
refpiration, digeftion, fecretion, and excretion, in fhort all 
that we can mean by circulation, obtains alike in each : but 
here, as it was neceffary for our welfare, we are better ac- 
quainted with the operation of this principle in our animal 
exiftence, but in our mental exiftence (if I may, in complai- 
fance to prejudice, ufe a diftinclion that has no meaning) it 
is more obfcure. We obferve in our own bodies a con- 
fiderable variety of matter in the form of fluid, which it's 
functions can feparate from only two fubftances, bread and 
water; this is performed altogether by the conformity which 
matter in the form of a vafcular folid has to matter in the 
form of a fluid, the mouth of a particular vefiel correfpond- 
ing to the fhape of a particular fluid, whereby it is rendered 
capable of receiving that fluid and refufing any other. The 
particular organization of matter in my eye, renders it ca- 
pable of receiving and conveying to my mind certain ideas or 
fenfations, which I call feeing. The particular compofition 
of matter in my ear, renders that organ capable of receiving 
and conveying to my mind certain ideas, or fenfations, which 
I call hearing; and fo of the organs of tafting, fmelling, and 
feeling. 

It would remain for us now to examine the compofition 
of that matter which is capable of comparing the feveral 
forts of fenfations or ideas. In attempting this we fhould 
have to do with organs too fmall and complex to diftin- 
guifh and explain ; but if we allow that matter can do all 
that we have mentioned- that it is capable of conveying ideas 
to the mind-fhall we judge that matter of the mind is in- 
capable, of itfelf, of comparing and judging of them ? Surely 
that kind of organization which is capable of conveying 
ideas to the mind, cannot, in it's mechanifm, fall fo infinitely 
fhort of that kind of organization which is capable of com- 
paring 
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paving and judging of them, as to make it impoflible, grant- 
ing that matter can do the one, but that it may perform the 
other. We allow no fouls to brutes ; yet fome of them have 
thefe organs in greater perfection in fome things than we have. 
If it is not to be doubted that matter thus organized can 
effect fuch things in them, fhall we doubt that matter more 
completely organized, may be capable of performing the 
operation of thinking in us ? 

Matter in a particular compound has it's particular ufe. 
I cannot receive the fenfations of feeing with my ears, and 
vi en versa. If the operation of thinking were done in 
me by that which is not matter, there muft be fuch an in- 
finite difference betAveen matter and it, as to admit of no re- 
lation or dependence ; for what can be more oppofed than 
fpirit and death? And that all-pervading SOUL could as well 
look through my ears as my eyes, and vice versa. If I had 
that in me which actuated my body, and which is not mat- 
ter, then that immaterial Something (fori muft fpeak 
abfurdly if I fpeak at all on this fubject) would have com- 
munion with other immaterial Things, whereby 1 
fhould obtain fome ideas of, and have fome acquaintance 
with, Things immaterial. But Mr. Locke tells us, that 
though we cannot conceive of a Line which has 
Lencth without Breadth, yet we have Ideas 
of Distance unconnected with Matter, which is 
the fame as length without breadth. 

It is with profound deference that I ufe his name, who has 
fo far explained the operation and powers of the human 
mind. If it were poflible for any thing human to have an 
immaterial conception, a mind fo clear and capacious as his, 
< < rtainly moft deferved the envied diftinction of becoming 
the reftdence of fuch a fingular gueft. 

Ir this honored man have any where darkened his fubject, 
by wandering from material to immaterial Things, 

which 
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which is wandering from the bounded road of reafon, into 
the wild labyrinths of fancy, it has been owing to thofe 
imperceptible prejudices, which ileal upon us and rivet them- 
fclves from long habit, which attack us in our infancy, 
when we cannot be upon our guard againft them, nor able 
to repel them; thence growing up with us, they get wrought 
into our compofition, fo that he who thinks he has none, 
generally has the ftrongeft ; but for this, Mr. Locke's mind, 
in that channel in which it was directed, would have been 
alone capable of leading makind out of the cloud of error, 
which had fo long enveloped him. 

Permit me, with modefty, to examine the truth of this 
propofition, that we can conceive an Idea of 
Distance unconnected with Matter. 

The ideas which I get of diftance is from menfuration 
and numeration ; the one means a divifion of matter into 
certain parts, the other is multiplying of words firft derived 
from matter, being general names given to it : as to the 
fingers on my hands I give certain names, defcriptive of 
their number, which then fimplified is the multiplication 
of matter. 

I have an idea of the diftance from one end of my room 
to the other, by the number of paces which defcribc it. I 
have an idea of the diftance from Philadelphia to Bofton, 
by the number of miles into which the road has been divided. 
Having thus obtained an idea of diftance from the divifion 
of matter, I attempt to obtain an idea of the diftance 
between this earth and the fun, by the ideas of diftance 
which I have acquired in the divifion of matter: but does it 
follow from this, that I have an idea of immaterial diftance? 
Granting this, would be giving parts to infinite, would be to 
fav that I may carry a material impreffion into infinity. The 
idea which I have acquired of the length of a certain part of 
matter, divided by a certain meafure, remains with me, and 

enables 
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enables mc to compare it with other lengths, or to fay that 
two and two make four. 

If I fee my Cane (which is reafoning upon the fame 
ground) Handing againft the wall of my room, and it after- 
wards be removed, I have ftill an idea of the place it occupied 
and the diftance it marked upon the wall— Docs it follow, 
becaufe the cane is removed, that my prefent idea is from an 
immaterial impreffion ? No. The idea of the cane and the 
idea of the wall it ftood againft, which was annexed to it, 
ftill remain in my mind. 

If any man ftill think that he has an idea of immaterial 
diftance, let him fuppofe himfelf the only matter in creation, 
or that he has any knowledge of, and then afk himfelf if he 
thinks he could have any idea of diftance, not allowing 
himfelf to divide his own body into parts or diftances. 

But it may be faid, that though I could prove that ideas 
are the imprefiions of external matter upon the matter of my 
mind, and thereby prove that thinking is the operation of 
matter; yet I cannot prove that the iffue of that operation is 
material, i. e. that judgement which is the refult of com- 
parifon, is material. To this I have only to anfwer, that I 
can have no idea of any deduction from matter being any 
thing elfe than matter; unlefs I could fuppofe that matter 
could beget fpirit. If I could fhow the whole operation of 
my mind, then I fhould prove a Soul, or a Something 
that is not Matter, for I know myfelf to be Matter; to 
know the whole operation of it, muft fuppofe an intelligence 
in me, which is above me (I add inconfiftent with me) and 
is not Matter. If fuch an intelligence was in me, it would 
prove itfelf in this way. 

Eut we ought to have nothing to do with fnppofitions; 
our buftnels is only to fee how far reafon can go, and what 
is beyond that, is, and ought to be, no concern of man- 
kind. 
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kind. I deny a Soul, becaufe reafon fhows it to be nothing 
but a word; but if by Soul is meant the general principle of 
motion or life, then I fay, after tracing matter as far as 
reafon can keep fight of it, I cannot feparate it from life. — 
All that is beyond that, is infinite ; fo to me, Matter, Motion, 
Life, Spirit, Soul, (or whatever name be given to Motion) 
is one and the fame thing. 

Why fhould it be fo hateful to our pride, the denying of 
a Soul, which we have proved is denying Nothing, and 
trying how far we can account for that, which has unmean- 
ingly been called Soul ? If the operation of matter be made 
to have the fame effect as the operation of that which has 
been called Soul, and which might as well have been called 
Nothing (for take the word Soul away, and Nothing re- 
mains) why mould we not fuppofe our ftate as dignified as 
if we fuppofe our bodies actuated by and poffeffed of No- 
thing? No reafonable creature can have this for his 
objection. It muft then be, becaufe it fhows him to be 
actuated by the fame principle that actuates the animal 
creation and other matter; and not dwelling enough upon 
the difference of compofirion, which give their motion and 
his — he feels his pride hurt by the likenefs. 

The difference between the Brute and us, we hold to be 
very great; the difference between us and the very next Being 
above us, may be greater; and all too little, to make a 
mark in the great map of the univerfe. Would we not 
complain of pride and injuftice in this next Being, fhould it 
affect to hold us in the fame difhonorable view that we do 
Brutes? They, as much as we, anfwer the defign of the 
Univerfal Caufe. 

From all that has been faid, it follows that what we call 
Soul or Life, and our Bodies have the fame origin; the 
one as much as the other is a part of, and if parts of, be- 
long to, this world, this earth, and it's atmofphere. 

It 
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It becomes then very importantly necefiary that we en- 
deavour at fome inveftigation of this world, from which Ave 
find ourfelves to be derived; that we difcover it's real 
nature; and that the nature of it be different from what has 
been fuppofed; othcrwife the profpect before us will be 
melancholy and hateful. 

It is certain that a ftate of Annihilation in one fenfe, is 
deftined for us; but a ftate of complete annihilation, — anni- 
hilation in that fenfe which is generally annexed to the word, 
cannot happen any more than eternity can end. 



C H A P. V. 
THE EARTH. 

ALL that enters into my compofition is derived from the 
Earth, and to it, as to it's origin and fource, it muft 
return. It would then be a great abfurdity in me to fuppofe 
that which is the fource of all being and life in this world, 
fhould be without life itfelf. If I fuppofe my Being the 
moft perfect, becaufe it is the moft compounded, of any on 
this earth, muft I not fuppofe that Being which is my 
fource, and which is the fource of all Beings here, muft be 
proportionably more perfect than me, as my whole is more 
perfect than any one individual part of me; I bearing the 
fame relation to the earth, which that individual part of me 
does to my whole ? 

The firft thing obfervable in the Earth is Matter, the 
fecond Motion, and both thefe are various beyond our 
comprehenfion. Of the powers of this great compound, we 
know no more than that it is of a degree above us, beyond 
the reach of our knowledge to conceive; for as our com- 
prehenfion is limited in things fmall, fo it is in things large: 
— Infinite extends to all Sides, Great and 

Small 
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Small are the same. All that we can judge of it, is 
from thofe parts of it whofe compofition are of a fize more 
or lefs fitted to our's, and thereby noticeable to our fenfes. 
From thefe Ave find that there is a continued circulation 
going en in it — a perpetual, and as far as we can obferve, a 
regular exchange of matter between it and it's atmofphere; 
of which the exchange of matter between the earth, atmo- 
fphere and us, is an epitome. We obferve that the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, are necefiary to this cir- 
culation, and are to it, perhaps, what the exci-etory organs, 
the organs of perfpiration, are to us. 

This Globe, let us view it which way we will, is in 
large, what a part of it, a man for inftance, is in fmall. 
The diftindt organized beings, which enter into our compo- 
fition, are too fmall to be obferved by us; but we, bearing 
the fame relation to the earth, have fome knowledge of 
thofe parts of it, whofe compofition are, from their fize, 
fitted to our fenfes. 

As all Matter centers in this Globe, fo all Life centers in 
it; it's faculties deriving the benefit of all the faculties that 
are a part of it, muft, as before obferved, be above our 
conception. 

The Earth, befide the kind of motion which we have 
been fpeaking of, has a general, a total, or what may be 
called it's compound motion; a motion in which all it's 
parts unite. — This motion fhows us that the univerfe is not 
comprifed in the globe; for this motion muft have the fame 
kind of relation to, and dependence on, fome other body, 
that the motions of our bodies have to the globe. 

Befides, the work of that power which is infinite, muft 
bear a proportion to the power, and be infinite alfo. Our 
knowledge can compafs this earth, and obferve it's bounds ; 
but our knowledge cannot compafs that which is infinite. 

D There 
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There muft then be fome body to which this globe bears a. 
relation, fimilar to that which our and other bodies bear to 
it. All that we can venture to fay of it, is, that it .muft 
have a likenefs to this, comparing great things with finall; 
for as the Earth depends upon it, fo it muft be a part of 
it's compofition. All that we fee of the ftars, &c. muft be 
fifter parts with this world of one great body, which is their 
center, as this earth is of our and other bodies belonging 
to it. 

So far reafon can go by fair comparifon — how much 
further creation and dependence go, in fpeaking of it, we 
muft approach nearer to hypothefis.—This much we know, 
that as it is beyond our comprehenfion, fo it is to us Infinite. 

But as Creation fwells into Infinite, we may conclude, 
that this harmony and dependence, from the harmony and 
dependence which we obferve in things that we can fee, 

accompany it into Infinite. Creation then, as far as we 

can trace it, would appear to be one Infinite Mass op 
Matter. 
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